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This study exanined ways” professionally. apbitious 4. 
female elementary school teachers “responded” to different 
‘*opportunities, in multiunit and conventional schools, to. becone 
~ influential on *hé teaching faculty ir satters of instruction. .- > -% 
teachers in 27 schools received questionnaires and interviews every. L 
“gix months for’ two and. one-half years. Phe results showed ‘that. 

schools did not restrict feaale access to influential _ 
positions anysore than multiunit schools did. In kcth types of , 
schools,*the more ambitious females were sore’ satiefied — their 


' Jobs, engaged in more cqmaunication, féerceived themselve ao 
nfluential in the school, and were regarded by the facu * 
4afluential. Those in the the sultiunit sche us becanre — sf 
‘for different reasons than those in the conventional scheols, The — 
team leader. —— ‘became a significant influence opportunity for — 
the more asbitiout —— (Author) : é —— 
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system. Many. regearchers. have” adartssed the problem generally in terns of, 4 
: CW. 
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“trative forest: position in the school or elsewhere in, a district. be age 


“in this respect. — Aenengn pet is where one finds the majority of women teachers f 
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; ‘Much research points | tothe —E — —— ‘of women in the: educational 
* the low tnotdence of women, who occupy fornal positions, ‘of authority in the. 
educational hierarchy, ives; principalships and ‘assistant, principalship: — 
of elenentaty schools and- high schools, superintendencies’ and assistant : 
— eipentatentenates of school digtricts. They have focused typically upon/ »- 
— cohen calls vertically ambitious: teachers, those who seck to iner ee 


their own influence primarily through. pronotion oy of teaching to : som adr nis-- 


‘Structural variables which chatagterize vatiatian in ‘the: cornai oppor- 
tunities in the occupation "hold mh concurrent research ———— of i 


. . 


particular importance ~ is how. they may ‘preciude * orderly career advance- 5 ey 


mene for women into the politically important’ aig? influential upper-echeton 


positions.” Current research and theory suggests that, this so-called. oppor- ; 


- 
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tunity structure of the ‘occupation’ also acts to restrict ‘ha ¢ career aspirations 
es 


— 


of women teachers. 39 Gt * 5* 


— 


Findings Thave’ shown the elementary school to be particularly problenatic 


and principals, , women seierally regard itas a dead-end place — respeet to 
career advancenent ‘within the educational hierarchy, Gaertner “as78) pointed a 


to the lack of connectedness of the ‘eTementary ‘échool. with thé upper echelons 


* *s 
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"of the ‘educational | managenent hierarchy and attributed, “that circumstance to. 
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ne - a ‘non-task factors such as gender-based discrimination and low personal career 
ae sspirations. As yet, however, we still lack a clear ubderstonding of the, dyn- 
— —J — ‘amics: which —— more women do not acquire these posse fine ‘and. wy those — 7 
ete 7% _few “ho do often lack authority to exert effective: influence. : y 2 i 
— * Portisps, ——— about the opportunity to influence other teicher a < 
“within ‘the elemehtary school prevent fenale- teachers kron zequarane power 
there. A restrictive opportunity structure may limit their prospects and 
fe aspirations for possession and use of social influence and, consequently, I — 
for eventual advancement to educational: nanagenent positions — cee 
_ Agee. For women ‘to move “into authority positions from a vacuum of, or 
"deficiency in, experience in —— maintaining and exercising social 
ork og influence over vextra-classrooa matters makes little serise_if they are to be ; 
: * effective managers. Although the possibiiity of such a a between 
, -intra- and extra-elenentary school phenomena. ‘is a compelling one to investigate, 
- we first need a better grasp of the —— dynanics taking apes within the - 
kee elementary, school itself, , ¥- 


\ 


This study adopts 2th an inra=schoo! ad ee dealing with the opportunity” 
structure, aspirations, and astivities “Surrounding the, dynamics of female. shetat 
‘ influence exclusively Wa ag elenentary school. Sémehow, in the school, _ female 
* “teachers: who want to-be —— mgt develop the relevant skills, leader- 
ship style, and Dower pages Whether. they do is still open to ————— xe 
Indéed, the, opportunities available for them t to influence other teachers dn 
moeir particalar ‘elton. ay de sufficiently ——— to thwart their. 


developing roqitsite skills surrounding the dynamics of social influénce. 
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‘concept of the professionally ambitious teacher” ~~ The professionally ambitious: 


; "perennially arise as "important considerations relevant to one's: own professional 


; outside’ their iumadiate teaehing sitintvon and perhaps connect to some formal 


“Certainty, if the intra-school: — prove important to social ——— of 
“women ‘teachers; then the research ho gate dealing primarily with the: aabition 
and opportunity. for “advancement to- — educational sanagenent —— 
and the actual, possession of them by women has ‘been ‘serkousiy ‘shortsighted. 


_ bee 
s OF relevance to-the dynamics of influence within the ‘school is Cohen’ s (1973) 


female teacher seeks to broaden her sphere of influence yet has little or no 
‘\aesize to leave the occupation of teaching for some formal adninistrative 
position. Such individuals wish to exert influence in areas in which nee 


— personal ly competent and skilled but also in an area recognized as” . 


' Amportant to teaching and lesrning in the school. If the more professionally am- 


‘bitious teachers actually acquire: influence in. matters of tnetenetional curricular’ 
isprovenent, we would expect to find them mare so then the less professionally * 
‘ambitious teachers involved in — activities which research has ——— 
characterize effective leadership. 


In the school, matters of instructional and curricular taprovenent 


sevelopanne and that of” one teachers but also central in the broader” educa- 


tions environment - slitaide the’ particular schoal serting: Given the appropriate 
“opportunity, the more concerned teachers who want. to improve these matters by » 


influencing theit colleagues in ‘some way may expand tlie focus of their ambition * 
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“Ticepeptiaativag: are important, because they reflect, the fact that a 


» 


teacher who seeks to develop inf luence among her faculty peers may. concurrently’ 
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8 hold: overlapping. notives-for vertical advancenent outside the: elementary — 


— school teaching — — ruecneere that a teacher demonstrates a viene 
: : : n — of professional ambition does not- — her — accebting: a fornal — 
: — authority position were it ayailable, particularly were it to allow her to . 
. be —* in teaching. A ie constraint on the strength of fet vertical . 
— _ ambition may. ‘Me in her willingness to abandon Senne = an ‘ccupation for ; 
" _ Aum a “more adainistrative role. 3 J * 
a. “Cohen's study "Open- Space Schools: fhe Opportunity to Become - ‘Anbitious"' 

973), is: particularly important here because it specifically examined the 
a 7 impact, of differences. in the “elementary school opportunity Structures on 
professionally anbitious female nae Although her investigation looked 9” 
primarily ‘at the relationship betweemambition and satisfaction contingent upon — 
, oe the opportunity structure, her —E— — overarching social dynamics 
* within the school surrounding differential opportunity structure; interaction . 
, . and power provides a scenkeio eelevand to the present study.) For this Teasoh, 

I describe * study int more detail here. : ~ ED F 

* The Cohen Study 

—— a , — had argued that although — ambitious teachers —— 
— — no formal authority position, | they can take the initiative to become 

oo influential | through interaction with other teachers about moeur own ideas con- 


a ad “cerning teaching practices, curriculum, — end the Like. _ She recognized 


a preblens for them, hovever, in the fact. that senneds differ in the extent, to . 


. e 
reg which they. provide an —— structure which encourages such interaction’ J 
* about” professional matters. : 38 ec, ea * 
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" Given the governance and work structure of the tréditional elenentary 


‘school, the professionally ambitious aaa finds herself ina frustrating — 


circumstance ‘because few conditions exfot’ which allow her ‘feadily to: take — 


— 
leitiattvs. Cohen. felt most conventional schools isolate. teachers from one . i * 


— another Pr their —— activities and thereby —* limit avenues 
for the pacteoge of ideas and for mutual Sueeructional activities. Similarly, 


teachers rarely communicate within a forial occupational context whereby 
. —— 


they⸗ retulariy meet specifically: to discuss and make decisions concerning 
their teaching piactiess and students. 
The restricted opportunity structure of the conventional school prevents e 
those who seek to influence the course of instruction in the school from making — 
| ‘any atjor kind of instrayetonat impact on anyone but their own group of stu- . 


° 


sents “Under these ciréumstances teachers feel that few. of their col leagues 


possess the power . ‘to influence instructional programs in their school. Since 
the more ambitious teachers cannot gratify their aspirations, they. report | 

— less satisfaction with chad jobs than less ‘professionally ambitious teachers, 

: . For this situation to change, Cohen contended that the school must insti- 

tute some alteration in the opportunity structure allowing, anbitious nenchers 

F to take — initiative to ‘build their influence in the school: and to feel more 
"satisfied with their -jobs. To examine the- relationship’ between ambition and 
* satisfaction of fenale teachers ‘ane different opportunity structures, she 
used data enon a — investigation conducted by herself and John — at 


Stanford to “study: the impact of open space schools of collaborative. relation=: 


ships among teachers (Meyer and ‘Cohen, et al, 1971). — 


Fresi i t (120 teachers) in wien teachers i oo 


~» they wanted more — opportunities ‘to help young teachers — — ve 


~ 


~ a 


“They — 17 —E —— in the San Francisto nay Area, . : r 


7 nine (110 teachers) of which were, in. their vords, ‘organized into — 
vork tean⸗ to plan cooperitively and to conduct instructional tasks in open’ 


. ins fiona areas where teacher situations are not separated by ae ok, as 


a “© 
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: separately in sold Séontatned’ clas rooms." 
Thus, two criteria formally distinguished he: — Space and Self- - - 


Contained schools: ~. an architectural criterion--t om vs. self-contained work - a 


/ es 
— 


trees·· an⸗ an ‘organizational criterion--the presence or absence. of organized 


‘ teams of” teachers.’ At the tine of —— study, the em space schools had — 


c 


been so organized for at Jeast ong year but no more ‘than four * a half years. 
In” sddition, all schools included K-6 grades serving prinarity —— aes 


“suburban fanslies. | - : : ; ——— a an oa 


The professional ainbition — asked teachers the extent to which, gee I 


roon skills, could see themselves leading workshops on teaching techniques, = y 
: wanted to show, other: teachers their own personal caine styles and techniques, - I 
and felt competent to make supervisory evaluations of other teachers. Weights’ 
for ‘hs ‘Tesponse alternatives oun from 1 for strongly disagree ‘to 6 £0 strongly 
agree. ‘An item: average constituted the scale score. — 
The job career satisfaction inusteument consisted of five dtems which ” 
"as a group —— general satisfaction with teaching as a — 
oa items asked — the extent to which they were gatistied with their 
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° present job and with teaching as an occupation, whether: they would take a job 


— — — with the opportunity for close’ contact with adu)ts. and 


ae 7 with children, and whether they would choose ‘teaching again as.a career. 

*-+ Possible scores — * Sto 22> . ; ‘ Patt, “6 , 

& - 4 or, Cohen ypothesized she would find a pobicive relationship | between 

ae ——— ambition, atid seisticticn dn open: space satiate aa inverse % 

— ‘relationship in® self-contai ied schoals. . She had reasoned that the availability: 
of the opportunity in ve opet space schools ‘to exert influence ‘and’ ‘have one's 
efforts TERRE AEA provided a means for gratifying the needs of the ambitious 

+ teachers, whereas its relative absence in se}f-contained schools frustrated . a 


2) * the needs of — teachers. She claimed an anEayats of the three-way : 


co fAngency table of frequencies for Professional Anbition (high, peatin, 


ow), Job Career Satisfaction (high, lem) s and School type (open, -self-con-. 
“tained), — her expectations. = a on.’ Cs ; 
4 Although Cohien presented compelling argunents aout the relationships . i 
: ’ "among oppirtunity structure, wprofessional ambition,’ — influence, 


and datlaticciony her, study left ‘several relationships unexamined anit some, 


| questions unanswered: is Se a - 
1 * * Q) She remained equivocal in her | assessment tof the relationship. 
am — Sons between ambition and satisfaction in the two — of schools. 
* * Although she felt her contingency table analysis substantiated her. 
; mot. & ee "hypothesis, she expressed second thoughts as to whether more anbi- 


— teachers sia advantage of the enhanced SERRE Ey — 
te ; FF and "subsequently showed an increase in satisfaction or whether the 
- * ——— opportunity structure induced « an aneresse an ambitjon and 


satisfaction simultaneously. ; <. 


To add to the tonfusion, our own reanalysis of her contingency = 


. table by means of 1dg linear anal}sis. sharply contradicts her -inter~ 


‘pretation and shows — no intexaction “whatsoever exists. That ateiysle 


re 


indicates sher data best fit a seis which. specifies a relationship of 


Pate yy \ 


type of — ‘to both ambition and satisfaction, Open Space schools, 
.showing a greater incidence of high scores for both. The analysis 
found both high ambition and high satisfaction nore prevalent in: "9 
open space ‘schools; hqwever, | the relationship between ambition and 
satisfaction disappeared when School type was taken into account. 


She did not examine the relationship between how teachers attempt 


to build and maintain their influence and proféssional ambition, 


' although she expected more ambitious teachers to take initiative © yee 
. : ’ to do so, Moreover, she failed to clearly specify how professionally 


$i anbietous teachers would go about: building and maintaining theirs . . 


. | 3 . 3 influence other — to say they would interact nore with their . — 
7 col leagues than would less anbitiods teachers. e : x 2 
— She did not report the impact of the different opportunity: structures. - 7 
| ~ on the distribution of influence among women, although she expected — 
J — more would come to be viewed as influential * open space schools. ° 
— i mo 7 8 2 Moreover, she dia not sufficiently — what kind of influence : 
"she meant. She also expected teachers would believe he more profes- | 
——— sipnally anbi tious teachers held some power to influence the instruc- 
_ tional program of their school. ALeRugh this has some support in 
pe, gh x research on: leadership behavior, hee analysis presented no relevant.’ 


evidence, 


. 
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i e 
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>Date’ for the present study were dravn ‘from a two atd’a half year long | ; 
_* ..° tudinal field’ ‘study patted Managenent taplications of Team Teaching (ITT) , 
: , which compared the yaork and: governance systens, in'a group of: multiunit eleneh- 
tary ‘schools with a —— set of conventional schools: having no such staf 
“organization. The nature ‘of tlie variables and the esearch design in this 
— study provided data conceptually. sitevaht to Cohen’ s formulations and allowed . 
— a moro extensive examination of the variety ‘of relationships * postulated. in 
aidinton the MITT study had the advantage for a systematic replication of, the 
| ys * : Cohen study since the samé Professional Ambition and Job Career. Satisfaction 


, questionnaires as she used were administered in the MITT sample. — on * 4 — 
— a . . | ; | | ; a a — ar 
— ig |e The MITT Study . — J—— 
Teachers ‘in 27 sehden received questionnaires and + interviews : 2 * 
every six months for two and a half years ending. in the Spring of 1976. — 
— fe Nz . teen ~ innovative schools ge installed a. multiunit organization of | 2 * - i 


their. — in tlie Pall of 1974, ted years prior to the final. data: collec- . od 

ai . tine The shape of the formal banagerial structure followed the, Multionit School 
ke * model that had been developed by ‘Klausmeir and others at the Wisconsin Research — : 
and Development Center for Cognitive Learning. — ; 7 3 
‘2 we Thirteen achouts from the same districts as the multiupit schools comprised * : 
their matched controls and had. adopted no structural alteration or equivatonts — 
at : —— the course of the MITT investigation. Their nantgerial structures 4 — 4. 
retiacted the undif ferentiation typical of the conventional elenentary school gay. 
- with the anstructional staff responsible for students in their own clags- ; * 


rooms: at one > Level and the ‘principal ‘at another. ey pee a 


which's were partially unitized ‘or which started out — only to; — the a 
Lome — 3° Fae 


lex goes “unit structure were eliminated fron the analysis. - The final report ‘of the 


—— * 


"project presents ‘greater detail about the ‘sample characteristics (Packard, ; N 

et al, 1978). 4 * brs, — ox. Sayan 

~ : ‘ . “ « Ps P 5. F ¥ ae 
= ‘Alterations in the Opportunity Structure in Mul tiunit Schools tet . | 


In the multiunit schools, with the formation of — units or teans : 
a many barriers to: the ‘opportuittyto exert influence fall away: due’ to. major. 
changes in. the work, and governance systems. (1) When teachers belong to 
— teans .and hold joint’ responsibility for the instruction of a group of students. is Hi, 
— they must ——— and collaborate with their team members about, professiondl. | 


‘matters. This circumstance provides. teachers with opportunities to ‘exert sartunice 
about classroom matters at least among their team members. Although ‘teachers do . 
— —— — _ pot work in a single. large open space as in the Stanford open space schools, 
. the chances for comunication and visibility ‘abound. (2) The teaching ‘faculty 
- ' inthe sahiio’ accepts noMental decision-making “responsibility for an‘ expanded : 
as Scope. of instruction-related issues in the school, and this alteration of ‘the 
PP pepe. > decision-making structure of the school increases. the opportunity for teachers 
| ’ to exert influence on ~ those within théir.tean and also on other faculty ~- 
— members. The, extent. of collegial decision-haking aries even among the multiunit 


‘ 
* — . ‘ . te 
. 


q . . ¢ ‘ . * © = ‘ 


‘ © 
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schools ‘and therefore allows r a more sensitive analysis of the influence 


of sinickons on behavior than with the, dichotomous variable of unitization 
vs. *nomuntiization. — — a ee — 
The degree. to which a collegial decision-making — — con- 
— classroom instructional issues ywas ‘determined ‘from an dntprriey of 
selected’"'infornants" about who makes the —— about particular teak for 
whom. “Collegial decision making was defined as instances in which a group 
of teachers, made the decision and were all sicbinct to abide by it. It was * 
possible to — an indéx which depictea si percent of all classroom — 


related. — made collegially and was tid simply Collegiality. 


Details* of the instrument and the construction of the index appear in joie (1378). 


‘ 2 a . - 
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_ “Ambition, Satisfaction arid the Dppartimity Structure 
The nature of the MITT data’ permitted a test of Cohen’ 's hypothesis about 


‘the differential relationship between ambition and satisfaction. The replication 
: used the same professional anbition and, job career satisfaction instruments 

‘she used. In addition, it added ‘another instrument. designed to measure satis- 

, faction with various aspects of the present teaching situation, of work 


satisfaction. Although the. innovative MITT schools were not of the open apne 


* 


variety, the teachers did form * and engage in collaborative instruction. — 
The analysis ‘used two indicators of SEP OPSANARY | structure of a school. 

One was simply the designation of whether the school organization was multi- 

nit ‘or conventional. The other was the percent of decisions ‘about: classroom 


r . ¢ 
‘ 


- instructional matters made by teachers as a group. 
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Rather thas employ contingency table analysis cf frequencies, this analysis : 


. an 
used tultiple — Segression of scale scores constructed from responses to 


the questionnaires. This technique has the advantage of using the full variation ~ 


An responses rather than being confined to a few arbitrarily designated categories. 


Table 1 presents the means, standard deviations, and t- tests comparing mu) ti- 
unit with conventional fenaie: teachers on ambition and ‘the two satisfaction : 
measures. None of the aitecrences between the teachers in the two types of | 
. schools are Staceshemity significant suggesting that the level of professional ‘ 
ambition ana satisfaction, are not contingent upon the kind of opportunity 


structure provided by the mul tiuniy schools. 
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TABLE 1: Means and Standard Deviations for Females i vuntiunit 


and Conventional Schools (Ts, .27 schools) — Fi 
Ambition / Job Satisfaction Work Setistaction ; 

; MateTunit Conventional Waleiunit Conventional 
Mean 3.12 ° 3.01. 18.0 18.5 Ses, PBB E TS eS 
$.D. 1.06 82) SoS 509 — I 
N. 19 - 181088 BL 81 165 
t 1.10 : | -1,25 -1.84 
prob. 27 — .07 aor’ 


‘ Table 2 presents the correlations among the opportunity structure —— 4 
and the ambition and satisfaction variables. These correlations offer evi- 
"dence that the provisions by the opportunity structure “for teachers to exert . 
influence had no relationship to, either satisfaction feasure nor to, professional * 


ambition in female teachers. This contradicts the findings oF Cohen. 
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» > TABLE 2: Correlations of Professional Ambition sfaction 
e 3 with Opportunity Structure (TS, schools) ~- n 


ae ta —— a Sthool Organization Percent Decisions 
= Bi “(teams — present-absent Made Collegiall 
Ambition — a _. 20 
Job Career Satisfaction -.06' » & sae ; 
se Work Satisfactior gee .00 a: — 
* — mee —E 22 Ke em — — nent en nn ween en nnn wenn 
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Table 3 presents the regression analysis forthe relationship of Job 


£ 


Career and Work Satisfaction with Ambition’ and the two different measures of ~ 


opportunity structure, School Organization and Collegiality. * 
* TABLE 3: — Analyses--Influence of Anbition and —— 


on Satisfaction (27 schools) 


De A 


: he ; i 
* Dependent eae E crement 
Variable. | Variable, in. R Beta  b ‘F d. f. 
; Job Caréer _ Ambition 2 AT 1.J1* 1/360. 
Satisfaction School 5 2 vss 
: ’ ; | Organi zation® +005 -.07- -, 1.96 - 1/360 
Work Ambition .017 14 6.65% °1/340 -° “|: 
‘Satisfaction - scifodl O11 ait * 3.91% 1/340. 
: Organization® 
Job Career” Ambition 027, Ti, 9.54" 1/340 
ouaaiis Collegiality .000 °  .00 011/340 
° * * ; a 
Work —°—- Ambition 017 ” ae 6.26* 1/340. 
Sabissaction | “Collegiality .000: ~.03 .23 «1/340 
— — \ 
“School —— coded 1 = multiunit, 0 = convontional - ¥ 
r · * Ce ee ree er cay * SSeS SSeS SS TSesser es eess — OE Pe ek ee eet eae Spon hy 
* 


The ————— ters in the regression RENE, added nothing. whatso- 
— ever” to the proportion of — variance of ‘either satisfaction-measutes, ae oS 
7 


all F-ratios were less than 1.00. Because no interaction was significant. the . 


* v. 


aw 


sumaries: of the analyses onit. then.” , ‘ : af 5's 


; ~These pepthcabian — neither support Cohen's ‘expectations ‘eee concur 
‘ ; with the log-linear réanalysis of her contingency t le’ data. No’ "evidence, . ab. ogg 
exists-of any relationship between opportunity structure and satisfaction. z #63 : 
‘. An exception may be the tnverse relationship between type of school ‘styicture > | 
an and work) satisfaction which suggests that teachers * ‘conventional — *— 
report — work satisfaction than those. in multiunit. schools regardless J 
of their level of ambition. Notably, al}, increnents in ‘the proportion of | 
* variance explained are low--in fact’, zero. for Collegiality. . ? — * * 
- .The-MITT data showed no da a that the relationship between proféssional 
ambition and satisfaction ue women teachers varied depending. upon the nature 
of the ———— structute of the.schools in which they taught. Whereas | — 
‘the. log-linear analysis of Cohen's data demonstrated that teachers. in the open 
; space “schools showed greater professional —— ‘apd satisfaction than those ie 
self-contained schools, the t-tests and correlations. for the MITT data gave no. 


evidence of similar differences between teachers, in multiunit and ‘conventional 


¢ schools hor of relationships to variations in céliegial- decision making. Whereas 


; the log-linear analysis indigated the relationship between anbition and satisfac> 
This is common procedure. Because of the nature of the regression tech- . 

niques\using an interaction variable, the beta weights associated with the 

vari separately (which were multiplied together to ettain it) are uninter- i 

Pretable. Hefice, finding no significant interaction, one examines the- “MORENEE: A 

obtained without the re ac term in the equation. . 5 » Ss 


* 


| , —V 


x . * 
Page ere ee a a 


e 


F tion disappeared when ‘taking type of school into account re Teg ssion analysis 
“ _ Yielded a significant positive relationship, although weak, be ween — two . 


— F regardless of schooltype or degree ‘of. collegiality. :The Fact — the two 
— types- -of schools and. the formal _arrangonents for teaming in the innovative — 
schools differed markedly between cen the Cohen and. the * ‘studies may account 


1 
> 
2 


. — _ for song of thesddiscrepancies. By oo Ai, 8%. age 42 : 


X 
Finally, Cohen proposed that the enhanced - Spperran’ ty structure in the 
Fo Sys ". open-space schools produced the high level of: anbition among women there, 


— atthough. the cross- sectional nature of the Stanford study did not. permit her . 


6 


‘to test this. In the MITT data, the level of — a teacher posséssed ~ 


— — — 


eS ( 

——— prior 'ta. unitigation (at 1) could te expected.to hold some degree of stability 
— iy over bine--highly ambi tsous women would tend. to continue to be highly ambitious, \ 

3 — iess an ambitiou women. would be ‘to temain so. If sultiunit and conventional | 


2 * teachers differed in their Levels of — PERE to unitieation; a high 


“e e ~ it 


* stability in ‘aeteetea Would preserve the pil tiunit-conventional differences 


i through — and show up. at TS regardless of any effects of unitizatién on 
anbition. Siablarly, any relationship between Collegiality and Anbition at 

2 “Ts nay. have been due to the fact that. the preunitization ambitious, women tended ~ 

a  :- work in ‘the schools which shad higber levels of colieiaiity. Pts 

the means ‘for Ambition | are presented in Table 4 for Tl. and 15. Apparently, 


the multiunit schools did not differentially attract or recruit professionally: 


ae 
ambitious — prior to the establishment of, units. The multiunit schools - 


a showed a drop of”.18 whereas the conventional sqhoo1s showed an unexpectedly 


a 2 a id ’ 


larger drop of .26. x re oe — 


—— — — sk ; % “~ — . 9 
‘ a ‘ 
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TABLE 4: Mean Professional Ambition Scores gt Tl and TS - 


a | a TS es. — 
ae 
Multimnit | ° 3520 08S 100. 
Conventional — / 3.30 109. 3.04 112 


Se eae 2 —— 
— Cae 


af 
a 
: Regression, analysis allows us to dcteraine 1 if teaching under a particular 
_ Opportunity — inereased — n beyond a level expected from Tl.” 
Por this purpose, I — the cohort of women teachers who had been in the: * 


0 
same ‘schools and furnished questionnaires, at both TI and TS. The- procedure. P 


gress Professional Aubition at TS on Professional Ambition at Tl “ 


was to 


, “++ > “and either the aumy-coded School araenneAE ye variable or, the cont inuous 


a 
a ° 


conte ianity variable. i nie ye a — 
e — strategy assesses thé degree of —— — 
rtuni y Structure and~ the Tesidyal ‘Variation left ‘in TS tion -. 


; aft r renoving that predicted by variation in, ri aia ia 4 The residuals ™" 


; - 


esent- unexplained. change in the variation an Ambition. ‘Therefore, ‘ 


’ ani: substantial ‘change in Ambition which we Sich to attribute’ to variation =~ ~~ 


‘s, n sa dara Structure will appeat as a significant association between the —= = = « 

os ie =< residuals * and Schoo! Organi zation or Collegiality.: The! Felevant, statisti : | . 

: — is the ‘increment in the proportion of variance in TS Ambition accounted for ee 

ee by the Opportunity Structure variable.* i es . : . * * 
ae eee . a a : 


r ee — >» 3 a ié 

‘ An. interaction variable was also added ‘tol test the assumption for 

~ homogeneity of regression; this variable was created as the produtt of Tl 
Ambition-and either the School Organization variable-or the Collegiality 
variable. None of the interaction terms were statistically significant, 


* Binge. only .S% to the proportion of variance in the first equation and .6% o 
Oe na gate the second, “and they therefore do not appear in the table. . MD Me ge. 5 
——— — 
— Ce Be, OR, a ot eee ae 


* ee — “The results of the ‘regression analysis appear in Table S. Only the * J 
Oa level of aibition prior to unitization” showed any appreciable’ influence on. 
ee. TS level of ambition; explaining 39% of its variant e. The beta indicates 


that those females who were ambitious at TS ee to be those who were. 


é 


‘te ambitious at Tl. — 


— — The . - analysis, suggests: that professional ambition was a is 

| —— women ——— prior to unitization regardiess of the oppor- 
‘tunity structure. No evidence indicated that the multiunit schools or those — 

° with the greater degrees of collegial decision maki produced any boost in 

‘the gore): of professional ambition of the PORCHEDSA In fact, the female —— 

J | teachers, in general, Showed an unlexplainable drop in their level of profes. <2 

| sional ambition in both schools~-and the drop was greater in the convent ional. 


= - , ‘schools. 


» 


' 
F 
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8 — TABLE 5: Regression Analysis Sunmary--Effect. of Opportunity Structure 
— oh Anbition. | 4 
sf * * an 3 * — 

roy) icici celica 
¢ J — — — ent — a 
& * Variable ees *Variable —. Re Reta. — 
‘Aubition. TS” = = Ambition TL .392 62 1233 . 
2 ‘7. TL Collegiality .004 | = .07. " ¥,82. 
‘ * 6 se! ° " * ; . F 
.vrvpituon TS Anbition Tl .302 — 
— a School Organization 3003 0S . (96 
= — —— —— — 
s cheoi Organization coded, ‘* = sn euHees 0= conventional 
‘ — at —— = .05, df = 1/209 
— chs ies : : roar — — — —E on 
b o Ps 
⸗ ‘ ‘ F J 
i $ * i : 
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Developing and Maintaining Influence’ 


ofessionally. ‘ambitious teachers are. prime candidates 


\ 


_ whom “. we would expect to assume leadership rolés and acquire Power 


‘ a 


within the school in matters of instructional and curricular inprovenent , 4 


Priouaiy. the nore 


rereraioss of the — available for “teachers to exert influence on 4 
, one snottien. Research an the area of leadership behavior and group Byneeics fi 
x implies that teachers who feel personally Compeeyat with their own instructional 

“capabilities and hive ideas for improvement. ofAnstruction- will aspire to some 

Apageeshty role to help bring about the improvement of cael among, ‘teachers, 

in the school. Ths implies the: more paveneatynayay —— teachers will engage 


“ 


in activities which tend to increase, — own influence over others: Research and. . : 
a theary on leader behavior and group dynamics indicates they will try to estab-. ; 
dish and. aintain a power base through intérpersonal relationships with other. 
teachers (Cartwright and Zander, 1968). Cohen had stated that, the professionally 
anbitious teachers woild interact more with other teachers in the school » but 

- she did not make the connection to power and influence so explicit. . 

a The nature of the interaction with other teachers must serve to promote. 
group Aatennes and goal achievement functions, both necessary to ‘develop an ‘ 
preserve leadership status. If Cartwright and Zander are co¥rect, this means ‘ , 
the more professionally ambitious: teachers would attempt to Sound cen- 

— Fenbey invedead in both the comumication and the instructiong& networks of 


the school. 2 re 


a ee ee oe 3 * 
Communicator ; ° 4 a 
Findings from research. on leadership’ show that leaders tend to both give 


and ask for more information, talk more often in meetings, send more messages 


. i — 
— 
* — 
— F i — — 
5 
o » 
. 


aes! Mh ee 
—— Seber 


oe ip geen 


a 


e 


to those ‘not ear at hand, receive more messages from those at lower statis. 

levels, and make more frequent interpretations about the situation than the 

; mest of the members of a group.. They also attempt to improve the quality of 
daterections anong menbers, build cohesiveness of the group, and propose — ~ * 
, courses of ‘action. ‘ , Oe oe ‘ — 
Such iuvolvenent ‘in the communication network by the more professionally 
ambitious teacher + would serve a goal actlevemsntt function as sia means to . 
conmunicate, ideas’ about instruction with the other teachers and to create a 

~ sense of interdependence, among them and consequéntly a Sense of Fesponsibility ‘ 


to work toward the same gouls in which the leader is interested. Tt isa 


e 


— of focusing the attention of other teacher on the goal of {ietricttonal* 


improyesenty. of developing plans mae then, ‘clarifying issues jointly, and 
: making information available. It serves a group maintenance function as a means 
*6. friendship, trust, mutual respect, and general social sensitivity to others, F 
Therefore, we. would expect to see the more professionally ambitious: | 
teachers involved ina greater amount of both work-related and, —** cémmurid.~ — 
—* with other teachers, The MITT staff designed a socionetric instrament’ : 
to measure communication in each of three sreds~-clessroun matters, rionwork 
‘matters, and school-wide matters. Teachers indicated those other teachers : 
_» inthe school with’ whom they talked about each topic and the frequency. ‘The 
F shares reported in this analysis reflect both the frequency and nunber of | 
. eciprocated instances of communication (for any pair of teachers both must - 
have indicated they “ealked with each other). The MITT final report presents | 


* «greater detail on this’ instrument ‘(Packard pet al, 1978). 


— Teaching ; Ps 7 . * 
nd would « also expect to see the more professionally anbitious teachers : 

involved in an aspect ‘of instruction, which obviously would require initiative 
and, therefore, one in which they could demonstrate communication, interdepen-_ 

"dence, * personal competence on their part in organizing activities of a. 
curricular: or instructional-related nature, Collaborative teaching is an one \ 
instructional activity which provides one such ‘means to group achievement . : 
of goals of interest to fins professionally ambitious teacher. It obviously + 
xequires that other teachers involved keep their attention directed 'to the 
sane goal as that.of the leader, especially when the leader ‘is a partner in 
the collaborative teaching a gement. Its demand Bos eoanmae at Lon and 

Anterdependenee among teachers ——— the group maintenance function 

* for the —— 

‘Analyses by cea (1976) — that various sorts- of interdepen- 
‘dent collaborative. feaching arrangenents within the same: subject areas are ° 
common: phenomena in’ the instructional. organization of elenentary schools, : 

" although the activity is still considered relatively. innovative. Some such 
» systems of student ‘exchange. anong: teachers: are highly structured and mEtGH _ a 


resquble-departentalization by subject area, These generally exist, as a 


part of deliberate — policy, on. ‘instrictional organization and, con- Ng 


2% sequently, shee character is not likely to depend upon individual. inc1ination 


and changing Pacwley —— — in the school ‘fron year to vente 


7 . * 
mis — focuses upon those instances of intoraopendence that would 2 
is fs = 
* nore likely” be —— as ——7 systens of collaborative teaching. To 4 
* ald tha edo) hig ane wits mtn — ——————— — — 
. y a 
4 a ‘ . j a . — 
— 
fay 7] 
— ee 
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* ~ 


measure instances of collaborative teaching, the MITT staff devised a simple ‘ 


logging procedure. on which each teacher could indicate which students she | 

taught an each of five core subject areas during a two-week period, From: the 

basic data, ny constructed scores. for each teacher to reflect her degree of 
instructional interdependence with other — chers in the same subject area. - 

patasts of the instrument appear in the MITT final report (Packard, et al, | 

1978). — = age 

The formation. ied J— of these systems relies more ‘upon 

personal attributes and require initiative, commitment , céomunication for 
‘planning ‘and: —— solving, and intentional interdependence. Charters. I 

(1976) was unable to determine the extent to which such callaboration was 


eo? 4 


a matter of administrative convenience for teachers | or determined ‘by the 


assessed edutational needs of the students. ot 4 a oh Bir 


* 


we, he The perspective in this report expects the more professionally anbitious 
female teachers to assume a: ‘najor role in interdependent activities and therefore 
offers a’ — aécounting of the emergence —— systems. ‘It implies — 
that the extensity of collaborative relationships may be a function of the ‘Weeds an 


- professionally ambitious teachers to eet actively involved in an instructional 

— 

‘Yeadership activity which ee initiative, planning, interaction and inter- 

eae ~* dependence. eS . a : tae * ‘ 
’ * * — — 


According to Cohen's Srgumehtss we should find’ that opportunities ‘for | 


ears 


* communication and collaborative éeaching open up with the multiunit organi- 
— ration and, therefore, that the more Frehopesonetsy ambitious teachers there 
\ will engage. in them more than will — in the “conventionally ‘organized 2 & 
Z " . . — i ; 
ere ' ote 
—— 2 — 
— te ot J * * ° 


— sae -sechoots. Because of the denands of ‘the innovation in the mu tiunit schools 
for coordination and collaboration, we should also find that t less profes- 
ionny itlous teachers inthe muttinit schools engage an these activities 
_ .more than those in the conventional schools. This. indicates we expect. the 
-* relationship between anbition _ and’ both -communication and collaborative . 
’ teaching to be different. for mul tiunit and conventional schools, ‘ | — 
The analytic procedure was to regress each of the three communication 
variables and the: collaborative teaching variable on professional anbition, - 
either of the two opportunity structures, variables aha an. interaction variable .. | 
— * — by multiplying the ambition and opportuslity structure variables - 
| - —— ‘For each of the four dependent. variables. I ran two separate regression Me 
ck sige RAL TAP MLK ROTERT tine a 
—— runs which differed only in, their measures of ———— structure, either 
School. CoRR Ene Loe or Collegiality. d 


No increment in the proportion of oldies variance sttciputabiie to the 7, 


Es F interaction was statistically significant for any regression analysis. The = 


wa 


. largest increment was .01 with the largest F-ratio equal td 2.1, which did not. 
J— reach significance with 1 and 368 degrees of freedom. Tables 6 and 7, therefore, 


‘exclude the interaction terms in their presentation, of the regression results. 
Table 6 shows that regardless of the opportunity structure that’ existed, ee 


al a ein the more prosessinnelty ambitious teachers tended to participate 
3 * nore re the communication network of the school than did the less ambitious : . ie 
' __teachers} this ocetrred_in all thew areas of communication. Table re however, 
x reveahs no evidence of similar involvement of professionally ambitious — 


in collaborative teaching arrangements. The results —— that the profes-~ 
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sionally: ambitious teachers focused upon —— themselves — in the * 


| communication network of ane school but, conteaty to expectations, not in’ the — me 
R = 
instru ctional network.. Ns : : —— — 
/ : A i ‘ . 
* F J y 
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TABLE 6: “Influence of Opportunity Structure and Professional Ambition -. 
ee on Cammunication ’ Be ed 


Pod 


Independent Increment : BR for. 


~ Variables in R ! Beta Beta. 
; 4 Reciprotated Classroom Communication — 
on - . : 
tat ? F 


tion : — os 
School Organization® .00 202 12 
Ambition  <. 3 ate ae gaze — 
‘ Collegiality 5 ‘ -00 -.02 — 00 “, 
— * + ® . o 
"coded, 1=multiunit, O=conventional . i 6 = — 
“df = 1/369 Bia die | — 
·ac· 1/349 
— ——— aneenne 2 ee ae eee RO *gn anne eee —— X —— — —— * 
ts 
vw * e 
/ F —8 a 
. ; NX 4 F 
* 25 evry 
of : J 
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.e~ , TABLE 7; Influence of Opportunity Structure and Prafessional 


~  ** Ambition on Collaborative Teaching 

.- Independent. = * © > Tncrement ma an — 
Variables ’ : in R Beta Beta. ‘df Betas 
Aabition” | * S00. — te. gO — 
School Prganization® ae _* 608 me * 29,0" te ae 

Abition ae | — 
Collegiality © °° a2 2 — “gorge 1348 


Ream ls —X and 0 = conventional 


enn 
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"significant atae 05 
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According to French ana Raven in Cartwright: and Zande 


*é 


. - — Among Women ——— * 
— power ee 


‘may rest in. one or more of four Sivan ahead surrounding these interpersonal 
re 


* 


expertness. a. — a 


. ‘ ’ 


; * 
Legitimate Power ' . a ‘ 
A — holds legitimate power by virtue’ of office, he. ‘majority of 
-studies of women in educational management have focused upon this s type of. 
power base. It involves ‘a role relationship in which the thcumbent acquires 


ry * 


a legitina te right to exert taktudnce over specified concerns of others who 


ry 


* 


j ‘yelationghips among” the teaghers<-formal office, control‘of rewards, attraction, 
* J — , . * 


; o % ’ s Ft 
“ ay : c «© : , 
ee 225. 
. ® ’ , £ 
‘ - ™ on 
P have, * turn, an ——— to accept the exercise of influence.*. Speci fi- F 


; cations of sich rple characteristics generally ioe the range of areas Eg 
and the domain of individuals over which the incumbant possesses power, 
Within each teaching team in the nittiunit schools, a faynal position of | 
* ‘authority “existed for the regular classroom teachers, the team leader. It was neither 
a permanent position (typically leaders changed yearly) Jor one that led to oo 
another authoritative poaseian in or outside the —— It was, ——— 
———— — provided an opportunity for teachers to acquire a. legitimate 
pover base. Each leader: officially sat on school-wide instruct jonal cabinets 
‘with the principal and other tedm leaders, and each was responsible for coor= 


ancien activities and handling affairs not managed by the teams independontty 


No such comparable Position éxisted in the nonunitized schools.- 


an 


. ; — Cartwright and Zander (1968) cite studies which indicate that individuals who" 


are chosen as — oo leaders, and thereby. acqiilre legitimate | power, involve, 


s 
a 


"; theaselves in activities of organizing, integrating, and planning group * 
functions — * than do those not selected as leaders. Research also suggests 
that those tenchers most likely to neet the job-related needs of other 
teachers in the school would tend to * granted leadership positions — 


— 
⁊ — 


they. available. 


' 
De % ° 


- : ; "French and Raven view legitimate power as * necessarily being 
2 : 8, formal role relationship. They claim that cultural values may be a basis 
7 . for attrib@ting an individual/with legitimate power; for example, individuals 


who are elderly, experienced, highly intelligent. may be regarded as possessing 
a-legitimate right to exercise influence. However, such attributions seem 
— characteristic of other bases of power, e.g., experience contributing 
a to expert power. ; 


> 


Ca 


However, a school faculty may regard one or more of their 
; “ebnchies as a leader. and attribute them with ‘power whether or not _they * — 
a. actually hold a formal office or administrative position. Perhaps one ‘8 
| ’ key bases for power more topteelly lie more in other less formal types of | 


- Uy 


‘ ralationships with | — than * the conferred authority of a formal 
position. These relationships build ener — referent, -and expert power and,’ 


. in turn, may-influence the acquisition of available legitimate power. positions.’ 
- R 1 Powe * ; : . % osy — 


men a teacher controls access to Some of ‘the rewards. valued by other 


sf 


teachers in the school, she ———— reward power. The Strength of this 


pover will increase according to the perception by those teachers of the ; 
magnitude’ or importance of those rewards and of her chances of being able to” : 
L 

“mediate ‘then.* ~ a eS -* 


“dumadtate consequences of a leader's — of REWEIE. POWER: CECE : 
in the behaviors of others rather than in their beliefs or attitudes. Changes - . 
_ in beliefs and attitudes aay accompany behavior — sooner or later but 
these are —* attributed to other bases of power held by ~to the leader, ; 
‘such. as reference power. If the rewards over which a professional ly ambitious 
‘teacher has control somehow tie to her aspirations in instruction and curricular 


" : improvement, haz ‘use of them can play an important role in her own goal achieve- 


. 
e 


ment and group maintenance activities and serve to increase her own attractiveness 
4 Coercion’ is a form of Reward Power in which the teacher uses punishment — 

or withdrawal of positive rewards; its effectiveness is contingent upon the * 

perceived legitimacy of the use of coercion, but it generally results in “ 

‘decreased attraction for the influencer and high resistance to EER EGRSEEYs 


. 


“ ° , ‘te others, lower resistance to her exercise of influence, and increase the . 


‘ 


— . sphere and magnitude of her influence. =» 
= ze, . _ The MYYT instrument for Reward Power asked teachers to name persons whose 
ee support — considered most worth enlisting in order to gain faculty apptoval 
for an idea or proposal. Prom the data the — snes which 
- individuals in the school held reward power. In the present’ study then, this . 
isa —E— — variable eoraut to which a female is seen n by others in the 
* “schoo as holding or not holding reward power, Details of the —E i 
the. method of classifying individuals as holding — power or not appear 
a in Packard,. et al, (1978). 
Referent Power 
7 A — possesses — power sink other. teachers have some degree 
‘of attractiveness to or identification with her value system. For ‘the pro- 
fessionally ambitious teacher this is important to possess because it ‘tends 
to. induce some measure of conformity to her behaviors, attitudes, and beliefs * 
“ gegardiess of whether or not she actually attempts to exercise influence. 
Thus, behaviors, beliefs and attitudes can all change in response to the a 
reference power teachers attribute to another teacher, ; 
Although the range of influence tends to extend over a broad sphere of 
related: areas, a professionally ambitious teacher's ability to influence other 
teachers remains limited according to fie specific ‘bases: of attraction or 


identification. Therefore, for her referent power to my a — role 


in her overall ability to influence other teachers in the — of her 


“yy 2 * 


aspirations, it is imperative that her attractiveness lie in work-related 
factors about: dnstruetion — curriculum.” Such a Linkage between wsprations 3 
and — power can strengthen aceite in goal achinvansst and group : 
F maintenance and concurrently maintain and build her general influence over 
other. ‘teachers. *4 
The ‘format for the — ** Power ———— was the same as thet for. 
"Reward Power. It asked teachers to name maxcauai⸗ whose suggestions. for 
solutions of ‘Sabie are more useful and reasonabie shied suggestions made ~_ 
by other individuals. This too is a dichotomous Variable such. that a female. 


2 


either does or does not possess referent power, The method of classifying ~ 


individuals as | lding referent power or not was the same as that used for 


reward power. Details are in Packard, et al, (1978). 


- § ne = 
Expert Power ; : 


A teacher holds expert power when others will abide by her views and 
wishes —— they see her a8 possessing expertise and credibility in a 
porticular area and access to relevant information.” Expert power tends to : 
have the most limited consequences because it is restricted to a specific 
area of expertise and induces. change, primarily in cognition, ‘although this 
may be accompanied by — alterations in behavior and ————— 
‘possible halo effect related to referent power. 
Although this. study does not direct 1y address expertness, it Jogic- * 


ally ties to the possession of referent and reward power. It makes sense - 
* b- : : me | 


. 
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. - ° ; ; 0 " « ° ok F: 
- Power Bases in Multiunit and Conventional Schools Vs 


_ differences: exist ‘in the distribution ‘of the reward and referent power bases 


ae ae = 


: -29- 


that professionally ambitious teachers be rerardea ‘aS possessing some measure 
of “Kpovlodgeabliity’ in Anstructional and/or eurricular matters if she is to 
gain an credibility — she attempts to instruct or otherwise “influence 
“ether achers in those areas, Her referent Pauee in'this area may, in part, 
rely on the attrectivensss of her ideas if ate is considered: knowledgeable; 


hee raaero power may, in part, stem from an Seen ‘of the. Aegean 


of her ideas, 


“ 


If Cohen is correct, we should find a difference’ between the two types of , 
schools in their distribution of these power ‘bases among women, since she 
expected that more women would come'to be viewed as anon eas under “ 


enhanced opportunity structure. Table 8, however,’ shows that no significant 


among women in the multiunit and conventional schools. 
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et TABLE’ 8: - Distribution of Reward and Referent fener Bases in Multiunit 
A ‘and Conventional Schools at TS | 


Neither } 160 152 
_Referent only we = 10 : 11 
* Reward only . 11 .. 
Both 14 . 1s 

. Total 19S \ 186 


- 


J picture, ‘Table, 9 lays out the distribution of these two borer bases for leaders "4 


‘tend to have either reward power ‘alone or both together. The. nonleaders who 


“ Based on French and Raven s work and. extensions: in Cartwtight ‘and t taney 


(1968), we would also expect ‘some degree of relationship. between ———— — 


one type of power base and. ‘another. Across both types ‘of ‘schogis,, we ,obsérve, , ‘ 


~~, 


‘that 42% of those wha held: a. power base’ held both referent and reward power 


i 


and the correlation between holding reward and referent is. +53 cd = 


$81). In the mubtiunit schools: the ‘sorrelations between being Pisa. OO r 


: (coded 1: * tean leader, 0 = hon leader) and holding: — or referent power ‘ ; 


th ’ 


are “43. — 29 respectively (n = ,195 in each case.) pa oO: 5 : 


These correlations, however, may, be wisteadlig aue to ‘tie highly. skiwed distri- 


butions having a large number of individuals holding no power base. To get a clearer- 


and nonleaders. ‘Tt shows that a discrepancy exists between apagers ‘and non⸗ 


leaders in the possession of these two power ates: — = hy 


TABLE 9: Distribution of Reward and Referent. Power- for Leaders and p»* 


— at TS ’ : : = 
Power Base Nonleaders ; 
Neither a. a 18 — a 
Referent only ; 7* 3 . : 
Reward only ’ ’ 4 7 
Both : 5 ae ‘ e 

Total 154 “0 ; 


“About half the leaders: have neither reward nor referent power, the rest 
‘possess power show an almost even pence split among reward only, referent 


only, and both together. The table also indicates that of the 35 multiunit 
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If women preserve — power base through. tine > then we would expect 


a cor⸗ðiat ion between reward and referent. power at Tl and Be More- 
‘over, if those initially advantaged with a power * tend to move into the 
lesder positions, * should find a covvelition Betnesh reward and referent 
power at. “ah and. legitimate power ‘at TS.. Table 10 presents the rele-, -° 
‘vant correlations ‘and Suggests a moderate -tendency for those with power at . 
ri to hold it also at TS and, also, to ‘acquire the ‘team’ eader positions. 


The relationship, to the team leader pouetiony hee vhts is ticeably weak 


ae 
a 
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— TABLE 10: Relationship Between Holding Power Base at Time 1 and 
ae — Holding Power, Base at Time 5. ; 


bre 


TS Power Base, ; 


‘ Ms 


“Tl Power Base 
Reward ge § 40, 


mee) gs) Referent te ae a 


vo Ay 2 381 — ——— ö 
Pi = 195; Legitimate Power coded 1 = team leader, 0 = non leader. é 
wsannaecue eee ee —— —— — — — — — LL Le se tle 
* » ¢ * * 


Table 11 presents further evidence concerning the gain and loss of reward 


and referent power between - TL and Ts, 


* 
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TABLE” 11: Gain —— Loss in Reward and Referent Power from Time 1 to” 
i ie i eee: ae Frequencies 
— oe ee a e... 78 Power 
"Tl Power. .-” . one ower 
Conventional -Schools eS » a Nek 
so None : 151 F 24 Ma . 
OF, oll Referent 1 10 - i 4 
‘ + Multiunit Schools a J —— * 
* None 15S 2 . 
Reward and/or: — 5 8 
“In both types of schools about 14% of the women acquired one or both . “ 


* power bases. Of those who held power at TS, about 30% in the conventional 


_and 22% in the ‘pultiunit schools also had held power at. . Th The majority 
—— no power. at either tine, and more. lost power completely in the 
 multiunit schools (38%) than in the conventional schools . (9%). . 

The general ‘picture is that about éin-thtrds of those holding reward 

‘and/or referent power in both Schools at TS had acquired it after | Tl. 
¢ ° In comparison to. the conventional school — structure, the new. Sena 
ity structure “in ‘the multiunit schools did not necessarily acvan tage those 
who previously held power in holding power by 15. . 

Table 12 presents the aan data for chose: women,in the multiunit schools © 
who did and did not become ———— at 78. F 


e 


Some of this increase may have been attributable to a more, complex 


questionnaire battery given to all teachers at Tl; substantially fewer 
nominations were given at Tl in both schools than at any later wave. 


F —4 
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tage her — acquiring —— of them or the team leader position at ‘TS 8P 
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TABLE 12: Frequencies of Gain and Loss in Reward and Referent Power 
: from Time 1 to Time 5 for Team Leaders and Non leaders 


: : 
“ ‘i 
— * 3 — 


4 
° s 


: ‘TS Power — 
Tl Power z { None ; Reward’ and/or Referent \ 
Nonleaders | Fi eos 2, tg a er 
None a Fy wn Os +: _ 
Reward and/or Referent 4. 3 Bee > 
7 Leaders ; ce -_ / : ’ 4* ae 
None’ ; 18 - 14 
» Reward — Referent 1 . 5 F 
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. Of those 27 teachers in the multiunit, schools who held some power at 


TS but not at nn, pbout half were leaders. Only a few. leaders had we — 


held pore? at tine i and one lost it completely. . About 47% of the leaders 
held no pores base at either ri or TS. “The-pietures | suggests that a woman" s 


nes of reward and/or referent power at: nT did not necessarily disadvan- 


Those who had already held power at time 1 tended to keep it by 
time 5 af they taught in the conventional — in the mitiunit schools, 
aay ali to lose their ee hase. if a did not become ieaders. 


: * 
~ Ambition and Power 
é Based on Cohen's arguments and those of research on leadérship w&should : 


find that those teachers whom others regard.as holding ‘power bases Wadd be ° 


the tiore professionaYy ambitious teachers. Specifically we should find 


—— the more professionally ambitious females hold seve’ power and, in the 


o 


- S ~34. 


me - * wm) 


mul tiunit schools, the téam leader positjons. — expecrncions for referent . 


power are not $0 “clear, particularly. ‘since, more so than reward and, lepitimate — 


power, one nay acquire and maintain it without the intention to dg so. 


Tie moderate TS — in table 13 tend to support the — 


e 
, Shhh the proportions of variance in ambition scented age by each power . - 


s na 


. hase (obtained by squaring each ——— — are low: .026 for referent power, 
07 for. reward power, and +048 for leader position. — these. 
power bases at | 7s with the level of — — — — Tl suggests 

that the previous ly anbi tious teachers. were initially M advantaged: in the acquisi- 

“hon and/or preservation of reward and referent power and tended to be the, ones 


“who moved into the leader positions. — 
° Fi 4 ; 
PRS EY Se eet Cae cee, + wg — aac aid bs ae ia a eas a age ete — 
TABLE 13: gelationship Between Power bases“ et Time 5 and Professional 
7 Anbi tion at Time 1 and Time ⸗ es 


a 


Professional obi teen 
oe Power Base TS. ; 
ewar d * \ — . ° -? 


Referent es .. we ia * yD CRA 4190 (233) ; 
Lops timate 5 og * 422 €195) + wen (104) 


= ⸗ — — — — — — — — - ——— En NNN Se sia een NOT HeRPI ; 
: *Some overlap exists in the power bases. For example,reward power includes * 
J : all those who possess #t including those who also possess’ referent power and -- 
_ legitimate power, 


; Pi enitinate power tefers to holding a leader or r nonleader position. 


F ‘ +. Table {4 presents.a mort formal analysis ‘of the relationship at, Tl 
between professional ambition and possgssion of reward and ‘referent power. 
#. . . . A * ¥ * 
Ambition was regressed on dummy: coded variables for rewarg power and referent 


power plus an interaction vector (created by multiplying the two dummy coded °: 


— << t , ‘ ra 
. : , ‘ * 
Ca) a e 
. 7 t er + * 
* af : é - 4 
* 4 J wo * ; a : 7 ‘ ; f G F 
variables together). The procedure is tho regression approach to the two-way 
: Pit ‘analysis of variance (Kerling and Pechazur; 1973). I included opportunity 
j — structure as a variable to control for a poseinie pre-unitization differences 
a ' é 
chat night have “oreuneud: due to: BORED: a for the’ innovation in the mult F 
J , “walt schools. . =e — 
tiashsnnssansngnsannnecen 
pr po TABLE 14: ‘Regression Analyses Between Power Bases and Professional . 
F Anbition * ‘Tine : ve 
’ —4 — a 
: ’ "i J «et 7 4 
= Independent, i 3 : Increment 
, ‘'  Nartable ‘ Beta F in R , 
| School Organization? ms "01 03 — 990 
) Reward Power® a, Oho 2a —— 73* * OF . 
. Referent Power : 0S = ; “f° nae , .00 Heevesnersnererenend Siaece — 
* J e 
- Collegiality " ° eR 1,28 ae 
- Reward Power ” 2400 9238 07 
Referent Power 95 237 .oo , 
— * since none of the interactions reached statistical significance, ‘only the 


- - regression equation with main effects ‘are reported here; oes is standard 
procedure (Kerling and ia 1973) 


*coded 1 = multiunit, O = conventioral. . 


“Coded 1 = power, 0 = ho power , 
"Significant at a = .0S,df = 1/299 J 


The results show that, independent of the opportunity structure, only reward 
power accounted for a significant proportion of variance in amhition. The 


significant beta indicates that those women who renorted the greater levels of 
“8 e = a - 


whether they also to bpd « referent power. No such: — istod for 


— power that was — ot reward power.’ — 


‘ sibitions i: the wultiunit schools — to unitizetion tended to be the ones 
who moved into the team — cil aes at TS. Alth the betas for reward 
a and logitinate power are equal, only that for legitimate power: ‘ds statistically 
— significant. , The increment in the Proportion of VAEMARKG oxplained.for 
_ legitimate power beyond that’ accounted: for by aittorenco: in the other two 
4 — bases i⸗ also statistically signi ticunt (Fe 4.4, df= 1/100)... —— 


— ⸗ power base prior to unitization was associated with the acquisition 


— the team leader position, this analysis suggests it was not essential 
“because, regirdiess of the power bases they aici the more ambitious women . 
tended to ‘acquire the leader positions. , : 
— — — ——— — - Shed Sada a methine —— eee n eee 
TABLE 1s: Regression — of Relationship Between Professional 
Ambition at Time 1 and the Acquisition of. —— Powor 
at Time 5 #£4° . 
Tits endegt Increment 
Variubles™_ ~ Beta . i in Ro ws 
Reward — 1 - = . .20 2.78 : *.05 ; 5 
Referent power” Tl (nel Sara — 
Legitimate power” TS 20 Yer 06 
“see note "a", Table 13. | y 8 \ 
— bcodd ls power, 0 = no power, F 
*Signi fieant ata = .05, df = 1/190 y, 
i aS e I rd | * 
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— ‘By TS, “the relattinship between sabitton and power was * that 

the more — women tended to hold the power bases. Table ‘16 suggests 
thet those. women with reward power alone or together with referent — 
"reported the greater levels of ambition, as = those * heid the tous J 
leader. ponitions.. . asd 
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TABLE 16: ‘Mean Professional! Ambition Scores at Time 5 for Power: Bases 


a . , < i * 4 
Power Base 2 * tC Mu * Be Me 
ard/referent. power — ee 
> Neither - 3.08 ' ,99 . 304 x : 
Referent only 3.13 ; 76 21 F 
Reward only : 3.40 94 18 : 
: Legitimate power ns —— 4 : 
——— Non leader. - 3.00 OE ho Fg 
’ Leader ‘ . 3.59 ‘ 1.18 : 154 ‘ 
2 amult iunit and conventional schools 4 
Dyultiunit schools only P 
BET o SALES SAS SSS ARE SLOSS oS HSN saa eanaeanawnen at Sse an eanwwen 7 


Of particular interest “is the’ relationship between the gain or loss in 
: power bases from Tl to TS and. the ensuing variation in ‘professional ambition 
at TS. To examine this,I classified women into two _Broups at Tl: those who ‘possessed. 
reward and/or referent power and those who — neither. At, TS, they fell 
_ into four’ separate classi fications: those who possess no power ‘base, those who. 
a Pp ossess reward and/or referent power only, those who are team leaders with: F 


. ‘ neither reward or — power, and those who are team leaders with reward 


a and/or referent power. The breakdown in Table 17 of TS actieion scores 


o ae — 


* 
a 
- 
ple: et ee 


contingent upon the power bases pea at both times allows us to — levels 


om of ambition for those who lost, gained, or retained power betyeen. Tl and 15. 
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. , TABLE 17: TS —— Ambition and Change in Power Bases From 
; Tl ~ Convent ĩ onal · and Multiunit Schools. — 


* ae Meas S.D.° N id — 
ane. ___ Conventional Schools eae eee 
_ No rew F— — ‘cae 
? : No reward/referent power TS 2.94 eld - 147 
referent power TS . 3.21 , 68 23 
Reward/Referent power Tl : — 
No reward/referent power TS 3.30 0.0 1 
‘ Reward/referent power. TS 3.50 1.33: 10. 
tiun ools 
reward/referent — 
No reward/referent power TS 3.01 : 98, 134° 
— Revard / rofoe rent pousr only T5 3.07 heel oss, JS 
~ Legigjmate power only TS 3.36 1.22 17 
hdl Reward/referent and 7 ; 
* legitimate power TS 3.66 1.08 14 
Reward/Referent power Tl - ' 

_ No reward/referent power TS 2.60 - 85° , m4 
Reward/referent power only TS 3.03 s153% wo 3. 

Legitimate power only TS 2.30 0.0. | ‘ 

Reward/referent and : 
> \legitimate power TS 4.46 oe 5 


In the coaventiantl schools, ‘the — ambitious teachers tend to ea 


those who held neither power base a either time, The 23 who eainee power . 
_ are stightly nore ambitious and she ten who retained power report the 


"-- “highest mean ambition. 


“In the multiunit schools, those who initially had nb power and managed 
to gain the team leader position reported high ambition; it was slightly 
higher for those who also gained reward and/or referent power, ANOng those 
who initially held a power base, the five who retained that base and moved 


into the team leader position reported the highest mean ambition of all.* The five who 


cbst mere initial power bass ——— low ambition although one — to 


—— a team leader. 


Because a relationship exists between holding power bases and professional 
a ambition, the data about gains in power for women suggests they may also have 
increased their ambition. Regression analysis permits us to examine whether 


‘ 


molding a “particular power base at TS increased ambition’ beyond ‘that’ bias cas 


from Tl. ; 
‘The analysis strategy is the same-as that used to assess change in * 
satisfaction attributable to Opportunity Structure. The procedure determines - 
the degree of velatioaihip between variation in the power base variable and. 
the residual variation in tYotessional ambition after removing that predicted 
by variation in Tl professional ambitions The residuals represent umexplained 
. change in the variation in ambition. Therefore, any substantial change in 
:professional ambition which we wish to attribute to variation in the power . 
‘base will appear as a Significant association between the residuals and reward 


. power or referent power or both. oo ' ‘ 


“Those teachers who held reward and/or referent power at both times may ~ 
have increased their power bases over time. For example, one who held refer- 
ent power at Tl may have added reward power by TS. ‘Obviously, some increased 
their base paver by ———— team leaders. 


. 3 
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ae 


them. The relevant statistic is the increment in the proportion of variance 


_ accounted for by each power base. In this case, the increment associated 


P 
a 


* -40- 
I- ran regression analyses with TS ambition as’ the dependent variable, 
Tl ambitionas the covariate, and TS reward and referent power as the indepen- 


dent variables. I also included the two Opportunity Structure variables 


to control for any possible variation in ambition attributable to either of 


with referent power reflects the association between variation in referent 
: F 


power and the residual variation in ambition unaccounted for by variation 
in Tl ambition, Opportunity Structure, and TS reward power.* Table 18 presents | 


C3 
the results. 


’ Only the pre-unitization variation du professionel ambition showed any 
relationship to that at TS. Neither reward nor referent power accounted 
for any change in professional ambition. — os — 

The same analysis was done in the multiunit schools alone to examine 

whether acquiring the team leader sonitfon -conteibuted to a change in 
professional ambition at 1S. Table 19 shows that sittin or not a woman 
became a unit leader accounted for a significant increment in. the proportion 
of explained variance in ambition at T5. The beta of .23 suggests that, 
regardless of the preunitization level of ambition or the poner bases one held 
at TS, those teachers who acquired — leader pos ĩ t ion tended to show an 


increase . in ambition. ie, 


2. 


*® : — 2 bie e . 
Appropriate interaction terms were Cgmputed and enteredin the analysis.. 
None of them were statistically significant. : 


. 
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TABLE 18: Relationship Batxeen Change in J— Ambition Ti-T5 
and Reward and Referent Power Bases at TS 


Thergaent 
Independent Variable in R k 
Ambition Tl - -390 133. 62* 
Opportunity Structure” .002 “ns 
Reward. Power” : .006 ns” F 
ns 


Referent Power _ 4000 


— yg eee regression equations were run: one with the dichotomous 

School Organization, the other with the TS Collegiality variable. Because 

— both accounted for the same nonsignificant increment in the proportion of 
variance, only a single equation appears here. 


a bsiea 1 = power, 0 = no power ; 
“Statistically significant at alpha = 05, df « 1,207 a a 


“~ 
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TABLE 19: Influence of Leader’ Position on Professional Ambition ‘at TS 


fimo 


Independent Variabie ‘in R F 

Ambition Tl .. 74408 74. 07* 

Reward Power’ 000 ns] 

_Referent Power” oa | -000. ns. . 
Lagitinate Power~ .036 . 6.73* 7 


“he — here is di fferent fron that\in ‘Table’ ___ because the analysis 
. is confined to the multiunit schools only. 

. bcodeo 1 = power, 0 = no power. 

“coded 1 = team leader, 0 = nonleader 


"Statistically significant at alpha = .05 
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Amb ition, Power, and Particip ation in Communication and Collaborative Teaching 
. The more ambitious teachers apparently tend to take advantage of — 
ever opportunities exist to develop power bases. Evidence also suggests 
they take advantage of the communication network, but not the instructional 
network, more than the less ambitious teachers, Are the women. who maintain 


or acquire poner bases. the ones who actively —— in the communication 
and instructional networks of the schools? 

Table 20 presents the data for the three areas of compenat cat len arrayed 
as they were for ambition in Table 17. Classroom and. school-related communi- 


we 


cation suggest similar relationships with power. ‘ 
_In conventional schools, both seem important to retaining power although 

one woman continued to communicate extensively st TS after having lost her 

— base. In the multiunit schools, those women who ‘acquired power or 

preserved what they had held communicated no more than those who lost it 

or never had it. Only team leaders who had preserved or gained power showed 


a werkedly high level of communication, and they had sigs reported the highest 


“mean ambition scores.. ‘The other leaders. who possessed neither reward nor. 


referent power, at either time showed no tendency to communicate more than — 
al though they, too, had reported a high mean ambition score.: 
Nonwork communication, in comparison, ‘apparently made no difference 
with respect to gain and loss in power in the conventional schools. However, 
those who preserved their power were not only the most anbitibus, but also ee 


- .engaged in-the -greatést level of nonwork communication with other teachers. 
— * — 
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_ TABLE 20: TS Communication and Change in Power Bases: from: Tl to TS in Conventional = 0 
and mule tundt — / — 
. — 4 
ri } = Classroom Communication School-related Communication Nonwork Communication _- 


Mean - < an D. an §.D.. 


No reward/referent power Tl =~ —~ ° “ / ; — ro 
No reward/referent power TS 11.0 “7.35... _ 12,9 8.07 , 20.9 — 11.38 15). — 
Reward/referent power TS 10.6 8.51 12,9- 9.97 20.8 12,81 24 | 

Reward/referent power Tl . , ¢ 
No reward/referent power TS = 16.0 0.00 17.0 0.00 _ 21.0 0,00 © 1 
Reward/referent power TS == 17.0 2:90 2 9.19 31.9 11.85 10 — 

— — — — — — — — — — — — ——— —— —— YER A STS * 

No reward/referent power Tl ; , awe ce ; 

No reward/referent power TS 13.6 + 8.92 16.2 ~ 9.18 20.2 12.71 137 
Reward/referent’ power only TS 17.2 5.73 18.3 8.00 - 24.8 13.3913 
Legitimate power only TS  =—Ss-'15.7 8,38 15.6 9.24 20.8 11.06 18 | 

“ Reward/referent & legitimate . Pay * 

power TS 22.2. 10.44. 26.1 13.37 1 29.1 14.27 14° 

Reward/referent power Tl és s ~t \ — 

No reward/referent power TS. 11.8 14.22 1490 17,27 . eS 13.5 15.84 4 
Reward/referent power only TS 16.3 12. 66 ~ 21.0 8.89 33.0 2.65 3 
. Legitimate power only TS 7.0 0.00 . 15.0, -0.00 21.0 0.00 1 


Reward/referent & legitinate F 
pouer TS 25.6 15,58 


‘ 


In. the Itiunit schools those who gained or sees their power communicated 
“more than others ‘regardless of whether they held the team leader position. J 
J they pire ay Geen the highest mean level of ambition. Those who 
lost ‘their ard or referent power communicated the least on the average 
about nonwork) matters and reported the lowest mean ‘ambition level. 

The data for collaborative teaching, arrayed in the same fashion in 
napye a1, presents a mixed pattern which I find difficult to interpret. 
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TABLE 21: TS Collaborative Teaching and Change in Pqwer Bases from 
Tl to TS in Conventional and Multiunit Schools* 


Reward/referent power TS . 4 2.04 24 


Reward/referent power Tl : 
No reward/referent power TS 0.0 © 0.00 1 : te 


_ Reward/ ‘Sali power TS 7,0 


“Reward/ ferent power only TS 3. 4 3 or es 
— te power onl TS om 


\ 
* the ——— schools, the ten women who retained their power bases 
over time showed the greatest mean’ level of involvement in collaborative 
teaching. In the multiunit schools, the women who held no power — a 
at either time showed an atta tad mean level of collaborative teaching. 

* —— they aid not have high levels of ambition, wei⸗ involvement. may have 
been a response to the initiative of over individuals. ; 

* The nore — teachers did not necessarily ———— collaborative * 

teaching relationships even though they tended to hold the power bases. Those 
who gained reward and referent power and became team leaders demonstrated a. 


méan level of involvement only slightly’ Jigher than everyone else. Other 


ate eS teachers who held power in some form showed a smattering of high involvement’ ' 


rr 


but mostly participated at a level on par with the Weriy. Noticeably |. 
the five teachers with the lovest mean ambition leve! had lost reward and 


referent and also completely avoided collaborative teaching telationships. 


) 


Some evidence supports Cohen's. contention that the more professionally 


ambitious teachers take advantage of whatever avenues exist in hom school for J 
them to exert influence on other teachers. In the absence of formal positions E 
* of power regular teachers can establish referent and reward power bases respective, 
__\ | through ‘the attractiveness of their own ideas und demonstrations of their 

| ability to see that proposals of other teachers get needed approval. . Apparently, ; 
they do this by: extensive involvenent in the communication networks. No 


‘evidence. sdggests they put forth extra effort into the colisborative —— 


F relationships. 
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Few women, in both conventional and multiunit schools,actually acquired: a 
_these reward and referent power bases. ‘To some extent those who held them 


‘at Ti, —— ‘then _through TS. — time, some also gained and lost 


‘power. in each type of school: but the ensuing ‘incidence and distribution 
” of power showed no appreciable alteration attributable to differences in 
the instructional organization of the faculty or to variations in ‘the collegial 
decision making structure.’ | . . 
‘The more ambitious teachers tended to maintain or acquire roward and 


— 


referent power in both the conventional and milt iunit schools. Reward power 


was an important source of influence for the more ambitious teachers at. Tl. 
Beyond its ——— reward power, referent pve was not so crucial. 
At TS, the more gations women also tended to hold reward power alone or 
in conjunction with sebevant power. . 
the creati in of the team ‘leader — added a limited number of formal | 
“ structure of the multiunit schools thereby created an enhanced “opportunity , 
structure for influence but it was not avai lable to all teachers Sinultan- 
* eously. Those. teachers that moved into these positions reported ‘the greater 
— levels of ambition, but nearly half possessed neither reward or referent 
— bases. Most had held neither power base prior to the formal mare iisheant 
| the —** position. Apparently; a beachey need not have established for. her- 
— ° “seit a generally acknowledged power base in order to become. a team leader.” 
| Those women who managed to acquire this position of legitimate power tended 
to increase their professional ambition — 


1 f | . 


rdless of whether my held simanal 
or referent ‘power. . : ; 
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avenues my which teachers could expand “thei own influence over other teachers, 1 


_ the communication network, Those leaders who held reward or referent power, 


—8 


Not all women who became team leaders involved themselves heavily in 


whether established prior to or following unitization tended to engage in the 


greatest amounts of interaction with other teachers about both ¢lassroom | 


and school-wide matters. The other team leaders who held neither of these 


power bases communicated as much as the other teachers in the multiunit schools. . . 


Apparently, only team leaders who gained and preserved reward or referent 


a 


power felt it important to establish a high level of involvement in communi- 


cation among the teaching faculty. I found no pattern which readily identified 


° 


who tended to actively participate in instructional interdependence. 
* — Tere _ = ji 
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Packard, ſet al (1978) examined the communication, batieen team leaders \ 
and the principal and emphasized their ‘surprisingly low incidence of contact ; 
principals communicated with less than a third of the lenders about classroom. 
tatters and less than a fourth about school-wide affairs. The authors con- 


cluded the team leaders did not, become crucial links in communication between 


I principals and ‘teachers, Perhaps the team leader position was a powerless 


office in some cases, perhaps in entire schools, and required no skills in Peg i 
influencing and interacting with others. ; 
1 have not examined this possibility but’ a more detailed school-by-school 


study 0 of the data would merit a cledrer account ing. Such an approach seems 


* 


particularly important becausé so sew of the women in the 27 schools held © 


reward or referent power bases; wudte — ‘only about half of the 
team leaders held then. Hopefully, it also would help to explain why the 


team leader Sosicton sendad to increase ambition in teachers —— of 


— — 


whether they held reward or mOESTENE “power 


‘ 
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